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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 127. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 


Nations, in their progress, from their rise to their 
decline, resemble the course ef man fron infancy 
toold age. The period of childhood and of youth» 
is employed in preparing ourselves for futurity: 
and the mind almest wholly occupied in anticipating 
what is to come, forgets the past, and thinks but 
little even of the present. Manhood is engaged in 
the exercise of those powers and resources, which 
we have before laid up: and is governed chiefly by 
motives of present provision, with but little recol- 
lection of the past, or regard to the future. But 
when we pass into the decline of life, and the infir- 
mities of nature prevent us from.much exertion at 
present, while the prospect of death averts our eyes 
from the future, we turn our attention back upon 
the past periods of our lives, and take a delight in 
“living over again’’ in thought, the scenes that we 
have acted. Hence the garrality of old age, so 
fond of dwelling on the transactions of former times. 
And hence the recollection in our latter days of 
many incidents of early life which the busy scenes 
we have p:ssed, left no time to bring to our memory. 

The different periods of a nation’s course, present 
generally a similar aspect. During the first peried 
the minds of men are employed almost wholly in 
anticipating future power and glory. During the 
second, they are in the full vigour of action; unfold- 
ing to view every power they possess. In the 
third period, when infirmity palsies their exer- 
tions, when riches and tuxury have destroyed heroic 
virtue, and when, in fine, they are declining daily 
into neglect and dependence: then it is that the 
people resort back to their former greatness, and 
talk most of the virtues of their ancestors when they 
are farthest from the power of emulating them. 
Thus the Athenians, in the decline of their power 
and glory, dwelt upon the heroes of Marathon and 
Piatea: and thus did their orators and historians 
display the height of their art in decorating their 
former fame, when the prospect ef acquiring new 
glories was gone forever. 


T mean, however, to consider this resemblance as’ 


it relates to the progress of literature, and remark 
those juvenile efforts which the first exertion of 
literary talent produces: then those more mature 
uid perfect works which are written when the 
Mational judgment becames more correct, and its 
boundaries of knowledge enlarged which supersede 
the reading, and almost the name of preceding 
Witers. Thus Virgil’s poem so entirely superceded 
Enaius, that not even a copy of the latter descend- 
td to posterity. Or lastly, the decay of literature, 
Which is marked by a dzarth of original writers, but 





].a cloud of critics and commentators, who profess 


to explain and to correetithe writings of the middle 
age, and who resuscitate the almost forgotten vo- 
lumes of early times, as the old man does the ideas 
of his infancy. 

It should be with the utmost caution, that we 
venture to pronounce on a matter which depends 
upon causes so various and so uncertain, and in 
which the experience of the past does not afford a 
complete parallel. But as far as we can judge from 
the history of literature, in ancient nations, we 
should be inclined to say, that the English have 
now passed the maturity of their literary greatness, 
and are declining into the period of old age. ‘They 
are possessed of standard works:in every branch of 
literature; even within the last half century, of his- 
torians, who commonly close the career of learning: 
these too may be considered as having fixed the lan- 
guage, and no great departure from their style can 
be expected: and what perhaps is ominous of their 
decrepitude, the nation swarms with critics and 
commentators, who, instead of adding new produc- 
tions, do but search out the old, and new edit them, 
with explanations and remarks, The works of 
Shakspeare alone, have, in these latter times, filled 
the English publications with innumerable annota- 
tors and ob rs- And nowthe utmost ambition 
of their literary leaders seems to be, to bring to 
light some author of remote times, buried for ages 
in dust and obscurity... 

During the reign of the Roman emperors, learn- 
ing was cultivated with the fondest assiduity. Col- 
leges and seminaries of learning abounded in the Ro- 
man provinces, and even the ambition of the emperor 
was often directed to the encouragement of literary 
excellence. But in the long period from the death of 
Aligustus to the inroad of the northern barbarians, 
how few writers of genius appear. So, for ages to 
come, the love of literature may be cultivated among 
the English. A large class of society may devote 
themselves to reading and composition. Occasionally 
a Tacitus may be called forth to narrate the annals 
of their monarchs, or a Juvenal to perpetuate the 
corruptions of their cities. But those monuments 
of genius, which are erected on the firm founda- 
tions of nature, and derive an accession of fame 
from the progress of time, are but very rarely to be 
expected in this feeble and degenerate period. 

+ x 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D. 


[ We now have an opportunity, long desired, of present- 
ing our readers with a new, copious, accurate, and 
delightful history of Otrver GoipsmitrH, whose 
adventures have all the air of remance, while his 
writings are so faithful to truth and nature; and who 
deserves our love for the generosity of his nature in the 
same degree that he excites our admiration of the 
frank simplicity of his style. 

This Biography, as we are assured on unquestionable 
authority, is composed from the information of per- 
sons, who were intimate with Goldsmith at an early 
period, and who were honoured with a continuation 
of his friendship till the time, when the werld was 

eprived of this fascinating writer. 

This article, to every ingenuous mind, will felfl the 
doubie service of a cheering guide, and a useful mo- 
nitor. It will excite a generous eniulation in the 





breast of genius, and it wilk operate as a lesson of 
prudence to those, who like the feeling and improvi- 
dent Goldsmith, lavish their bounty upon the unde- 
serving, the worthless, and rapacious. 
Notwithstanding the biography of poets is, in ges 
neral, unentertaining, yet the life of our author, 
whose writings, both prosaic and poctieal, have 


been always justly admived, is by no means destitute 


of incident, and must, to the admirers of his works, 
be highly acceptable. 

Our author was born in Elphin, in the county of 
Roscommon, in Ireland, in the year 1729. Being 
the third son among four children, he was intended 
by his father, the Rey. Charles Goldsmith, for the 
church. With this view he was sent to Mir. 
Hughes’s school, where’ he was well instructed in 
the classics, and wasthen admitted a sizer in Trinity 
college, Dublin, June 112, 1744. During his stu- 
dies, he exhibited no specimens of that extraordi- 
nary genius which afterwards procured him so 
much respectand popularity ; on the contrary, he 
did not obtain his degree of bachelor of arts till two 
years after the regular time, (viz. Feb 27, 1749, 
O.S.) Relinquishing now his (or rather his father’s) 
intentions respecting the church, he turned his 
thoughts to the profession of physic, and, after at- 
tending some courses of anatomy in Dublin, he 
went to Edinburgh in 1751, and studied the several 
branches of medicine under the different professors 
in that university. “During his continuance at the 
Scotch metropolis, he soon became conspicuous by 
his want of economy. He engaged to pay a sum 
for a fellow-student, when, probably, he could not 
pay his own debts;* atid’ was, in consequence of 
sucb rash promise, obliged to leaveScotland with 
precipitation. ‘Thus terminated his studies with 
respect to the medica! profession. pal 

Notwithstanding. his hasty flight, he did not 
escape the vigilance of his pursuers: at Sunderland, 
near Newcastle, he was arrested about the begin 
ning of 1754, at the suit of one Barclay, avtaylor 
in Edinburgh, to whom he had incautiously given 
security for his friend. At length, by thé favour of 
Laughlin Maclane, Esq. and Dr. Sleigh, then his 
fellow: students at college, he was soon released 
from the clutches of the bailiff. Hereupoirhe took 
his passage on board a Dutch ship, to Rotterdam, 

It may seem somewhat strange, that an indivi. 
dual, thus poor ‘and pennyless, should think® of 
seeing the world: .but men of genids do not act by 
common rules—they spring forward beyond the 
usual line of conduct, and medidate deeds of a dar- 
ing complexion. ‘This was strictly the case with 
Goldsmith on the present singular occasion. 

Upon his arrival at Rotterdam, we are assured 
that, having gratificd his curiosity, he proceeded 
to Brussels; then visited a large portion of I’landers, 
Having passed some time also at Strasburg and 
Louvain, where he obtained a'degree in medicine, 
he accompanied an English gentleman to Geneva. 
It is an undoubted fact, that this ingenious man 
travelled on foot, having left England with a very 
smalisum of money. He had some knowledge cf 
the French language and of music; he played tele- 
rably well on the German flute, which became a 
means of subsistence, though originally it was ne. 
thing more thananamusemént. His learning and 


. other attainments, procured him an hospitable 
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reception at the religious houses, and his music 
made him welcome to the peasants of Flanders and 
Germany. Hence he remarks—‘* Whenever I f 
approached a peasant’s hceuse towards night, I play- 
ed my most merry tunes, and that generally pro- 
cured me not only a lodging, but subsistence fer 
the next day.” <At the same time, he honestly 
confesses that the higher ranks had not any taste 
for his music: “they,” says he, * always trought 
my performance odious, and never made me any 
veturn for my endeavours to please. them!” This 
circumstance confirms the remark often made, that 
there is more real benevolence amongst the mid- 
“ling an? lower classes of society. Were the music 
ever sO Mean, a poor man at the door, doing his 
tmost to amuse, ought to excite some degree of } 
compassion—he is a proper object of generosity. 
When Goldsmith arrived at Geneva, he was re- 
commended asa proper person for a travelling tutor 
toa young man, who had been unexpectedly left a 
considerable sum of money by his uncle, Mr. S. 
This youth, who wasarticled to an atlorney, on the 
receipt of his fortune, determined to see the world, 
and our poet accordingly accompanied him. 
Goldsmith, during his continuance in Swi‘zerland, 
considerably cultivated his poetical talents, of which 
he had given some ingenious specimens while at 
the college at Edinburgh. It was from hence he 
sent the first sketch of his delightful epistle, called 
“ The Traveller,” to his brother Henry, a clergy- 
man in Ireland, who, giving up feme and fortune, 
had retired with an amiable wife to a happy ebscu- 
rity, on an income of only forty pounds per annum. 
From Geneva he proceeded to the south of 
France, where a disagreement took place -between 
him and his pupil, when the latter paid his precep- 








tor the small part of his salary which was due, and } 


embarked at Marseilles for England. QOur wan- 
derer in spite of many difficulties, continued to 
travel, and saw the greatest part of France; at length 
his curicsity being gratified, he bent his course to- 
wards England, and in the year 1758, about the 
beginning of winter, landed in perfect safety at 
Dover. 

On his return to England, his finances were so 
low (his whole stock of cash amcunting to no more 
than a few halfpence). that he with difficulty got to 
London ; where being an entire stranger, his mind 
was filled with the most gloomy reflections, in con- 
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but so much was he respected by the widow and 
the family, that he was invited to return and take 
care of the seminary, which was continued some 
little time longer—with which request he complied. 
Dr. Geidsmith came to Peckham from Richardson, 
the celebrated novel-writer, at that period a printer, 
near Blackfriars. Here he was occupied in cor- 
‘ecting the press; and of Richardson and his family 
he always spoke in terms of respect and gratitude. 
He had also, at that time, some acquaintance with 
Dr. Griffiths, the venerable proprietor and editor of 
the Monthly Review, to which respectable publica- 
tion he even then contributed articles of criticism. 
From this gentleman he received considerable pa- 
tronage, and therefore to his kindness he often 
professed himself much indebted. The young 
gentleman of the academy were always happy when 
they could get him on a winter's evening to tell 
them anecdotes, with which his mind was well 
stored. But, alas! he never wasan economist. Out 
of his scanty salary of twenty pounds a year, he 
frequently gave to persons in distress—making a 
point of never sending a poor author away without 
half a crown! He had not a few of these latter 
applications ; hence it was that he generally applied 
for his, salary before it was due; and, one day, upon 
an application of the kind to Mrs. Milner, she smil- 
ing said, “ you had better, Mr. Goldsmith, let me 
keep your money for you, as I do for some of the 
young gentlemen;” to which he replied, with great 
good humour, “In truth, madam, there is equal 
need,” and pleasantly walked away. Upon his 
leaving Peckham, he subsisted on what his talents 
brought him as a writer, and having obtained some 
reputation by the criticisms he had written for the 
Monthly Review, he was engaged by Mr. Griffiths 
in the compilation of it. On his return to London 
he had wisely resolved on an economical plan, and, 
at the close of the year, 1759, he took lodgings in 
Green Arbour Court, in the Old Bailey, where he 
wrote several ingenious pieces- His first works 
were “ The Bee,” a weekly pamphlet, and “.An 
Inquiry into the present State of Polite Learning 
in Europe.” Mr. Newbery, who at that time gave 
great encouragement to men of literary abilities, 
became our auther’s friend, and introduced him as 
one of the writers for the Public Ledger, in which 
his ‘ Citizen of the World” originally appeared, 
under the title of “ Chinese Letters.” It is also 





sequence of his embarrassed situation. He now 
applied to several apothecarics, to be received into 
their shops as a journeyman; but though a Bachelor 
of Medicine, his applications were unsuceessful; 
his breed Irish accent, and the uncouthness of his 
appearance, exposing him more to insult than pity. 
At fength a chemist, near Fish-street, struck with 
his forlorn condition, and the simplicity of his man- 
ner, bed compassion on him, and took bim into his 
elaboratory, where he centinued ull the arrival of 
his old friend Dr. Sleigh, in London. “ It was 
Sunday,’ said Colesmith, “ when I paid hima 


visit; and it is to be supposed in my best clothes. 
Sleigh scarcely knew me: such is the tax the unfor- 
tung pey to poverty. However, when he did 
recollect me, 1 found his heart es warm as ever; 


} 
amd he shared his purse and bis friendship with me 
curing his continuance in Lendon.” 

Soon after this period, he was engaged to assist 
at the academy of Dr. John Milner, at Peckham, 
where he was treated with kindness and attention. 
le had, during his travels, attained a perfect know- 
ledge of the Latin and French, vhich now he 
trught, and the latter he spoke with facility. Dr. 
John Milaer published Greek and Latin gram; 
mars, which have been much esteemed by the 
literary world. He was a Gissenting minister of 
eminence; and his funcral sermon was preached 
by Dr. Saumucl Chandier, well known for his able 
writings in bel.ali of Christicnity. Dr. Milner died 
about the year 1760, and Dr. Goldsmith was em- 
p-oyed by him as an usher near three years. He 


vias not indecd with him at the time of his death; 


said that he wrote for the British Magazine at this 
time, of which Dr. Smollett was then editor, most 
of those Essays and ‘Vales, which he afterwards 
collected and published in a separate volume. Ile 
also wrote occasionally for the Critical Review ; and 
it was the merit which he discovered it criticising 
a despicable translation of Ovid’s Fasti, by a pedan- 
tic schoolmaster, and his “ Inquiry into the prescnt 
State of Learning in Europe,” which first intreduc- 
ed him to the acquaintance of Dr. Smollett, who 
recommenced him to several of the literati, and to 
most of the booksellers, by whom he was afterwards 
patronised. | 
[To be continued. ] 





THE LAY PREACHER. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“LET us GET UP EARLY.” 


The wisest man of Palestine, among other valua- 
ble legacies, has left us this admirable injunction. 
He was, himself, an early riser, passionate in his 
love, and persevering in the pursuit, of Wisdom, 
In his celebrated song, which stamps him the Ovid 
of Judea, one of the first petitions to timid beauty, 
which the ingenuity, not less than the ardour of the 
Lover devised was, that she would “rise uf and 
come away.” At day break, and while the shadows 
of night are retiring, he impatiently awaits the Sun, 
with healing in his beams, to direct him to “the 
orchard of pomegranates,” the well of living waters, 
and streams from Lebanon. 








Solomon would hardly have written three thoy, 
sand proverbs, and a madrigal to his love, with such 
wisdom and wit, if he had not, by the aip and 
scenery of the morning, corroborated his heajt) 
and kindled his fancy. Whether active as a king, 
or indolent as a lover, he perceived that eariy 
hours were auxiliary both to business and pleasure. 
and, therefore, judiciously advices to rise with the 
lark. 

In our climate,a midsummer morning’s dream not 
SHAKSPEARE himself should be permitted to tej 
Blankets and pillows look so dull and warm, ang 
green gfass and trees so cheerful and refreshing, jt 
is wonderful the sluggard cannot, even with half 
shut eyes, discern such wide extremes, and prefer 
strolling in the fields to tumbling in bed. 

But in the course of my parochial visitations, m 
early tap at many a door is often answered by 4 
voice exclaiming from behind a curtain; it is the 
voice of the sluggard. ‘The cock has crowed thrice, 
and certain robins have sung two hymns and 4 
ballad before half my acquaintance have “ girded 
their loins,” buckled their shoes, and combed their 
hair. Yet these creatures, not content with the 
naps of the night, swathe themselves, like so many 
Egyptian mummies, in a sheet, four hours after 
sun rise, and then have the impudence to rise and 
talk of business and the beauty of the day. 

The princely poet, author of our excellent text, 
when exhorting to summer enjoyments, points not 
to the night season, nor to the “inner pavilion” of 
the palace, but informs us that his “ bed is green,” 
and his love displayed in the open air. 

The gallant Solomon invites the blushing belle of 
[Egy pt to a morning’s ramble into the vine-yard, and 
gives her his love amid the dews of dawn. Well 
wert thou called wise, thou Sensitive Prince, if it 
were only for thy knowledge of the female heart. 
Well didst thou know that the buds of beauty, like 
the blossoms of Shinah, stealing fresh vigour from 
repose, expand all their sweetness to the morning 
ray. In modern times, the torpid lover snores, 
amid the evening fog, the praises of his mistress, 
while the sprightly strains of his serenade are ob- 
tunded by the misis of midnight. Or, per- 
haps, with that ideal and metaphysical Jove, which 
tormented Don Quixote, and other hair-brained 
knights of chivalry, he merely dreams of an absent 
mistress, and leaves to the early and active wooer 
to experience the charming vicissitudes of genuine 
passion. : 

In close parlours and tke long winter’s eve, we 
may pore over rent rolis, and engross marriage 
settlements. Let the decayed gentleman, in cork- 
soaled shoes, goloshoes, and flannel, court the deli- 
cate maiden, in the close cap, and comfortable bed 
gown. But he, who would woo thee buxom Health 
must 


‘‘ Brush, with hasty step, the dews away, 
And meet the Sun upon the upland lawn.” 


He must not seek thee behind fire screens, or lolling 
on a sofa, but must erect a lodge in the village ; 
and befove tite day break, and the shadows flee 
away, when the rose and the mandrake give 4 
sweet smell, listen to the jocund song, mingling 
with the matin of the lark. 

But the morning air breathes not for lovers alone. 
If the Philosopher will arise and meditate at the 
morning tide, though he may not rival the fame, 
he may attain the old age of Chancellor Bacon. 

The Divine, by the light of the rising sun, may 
catch hints from creation,.which may serve to rais¢ 
the affections of his flock te Him, who divided the 
light from the darkness. 
+ The Merchant who opens his counting house 
windows to the breezes of morn, may perhaps find 
a reward in the custom of the early purchaser. 

The Lawyer, who has groped, the preceding day; 
in the intricacies of special pleading, when he 
views the peaceful face of morning, and is enlight- 








| ened by the beamy sun, may perchance, from the 
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serenity of the hour, be led to con the eulogium of 
« Blessed are the peace makers.” 
While the blythe husbandman, whom Providence 
has ordained to mingle pleasure with profit, finds, 
amid his lowing herds, bleating sheep, and flush- 
ing fields, an excitement to the task of the coming 
a one conclude this paper without exhorting, 
with emphasis, every studious, every sedentary, and 
every contemplative man to get uft early, and thus 
to find time for the accomplishment of both profit- 
able and pleasurable purposes. Though we cannot 
jiterally, like the Orientals, gather “ a cluster of 
camphire in the vineyards of Lngedi;” though we 
cannot repair to “ the mountain of -myrrh, and to 
the hill of frankincense ;” though the “ fomegra- 
nate,’ does not redden in our vales, nov “ calamus,” 
nor “cinnamon,” scent our groves, yet even in this 
western wild, we may find the lily of the vallies, 
and the rose of fragrance. Let us, therefore, for- 
saking the feverish dreams of the morning pillow, 
shake off the enfeebling chains of Sloth, “ and 
godown into the garden to feed in the gardens, and 
to gather lilies.” Let us inspect “the fruits of the 
valley,” and “ see whether the vine flourish.” By 
the ‘rivers of waters” let us walk, and expatiate 
through the leafy cloisters in the Temple of Nature. 


ps 
POLITE LITERATURE. 


(With the usual audacity of genius, Goldsmith in this 
essay, ventures to break a lance with the giant Shaks- 
peare. Whatever may be thought of the presumption 
of such an encounter, all will admire the adroitneéss 
of the combatant. ] 


[Continued from page 190.] 


Of all the implements of poetry the metaphor is 
the most generally and successfully used, and indeed 
may be termed the Muse’s caduceus, by the power 
of which she enchants all nature. ‘The metaphor 
isa shorter simile, or rather a kind of magical coat, 
by which the same idea assumes a thousand differ- 
ent appearancese Thus the word flough, which 
originally belongs to agriculture, being metaphori- 
cally used, represents the motion of a ship at sea, 
and the effects of old age upon the human counte- 
NANCC.+ee 

...Flough’d the bosom of the deep.... 
And Time had plough’d his venerable front. 

Almost every verb, noun substantive, or term of 
art in any language, may be in this manner applied 
toa variety of subjects with admirable effect: but 
the danger is in sowing metaphors too thick, so as to 
distract the imaggnation of the reader, and incur the 
imputation of deserting Nature, in. order to bunt 
after conceits. Every day produces poems of ail 
kinds so inflated with metaphor, that they may be 
compared to the gaudy bubbles blown up from a 
solution of soap. Longinus is of opinion, that a 
multitude of metaphors is never extuseable, except 
in those cases when the passions-are roused, and, 
like a winter torrent, rush dowf@impetuous, sweep- 
ing them with collective force along. He brings:an 
instance of the foilowing quotation from Demos- 
thenes. “* Men, (says he) profligates, miscreants, 
and flatterers, who having severally preyed upon the 
bowels of their country, at length betrayed her 
lberty, first to Philip, and now again to Alexander, 
who, placing the chicr felicity of life in the indul- 
gclice of infamous lusts and appetites, overturned in 
the dyst that freedom and. independence, which 


Was the chicf aim and end of all our worthy ances- 


lors....’"* 


a 
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Aristotle and Theophrastus seem to think it 
rather too bold and hazardous to use metaphors so 
freely, without interposing some mitigating phrase ; 
such as, * If [ may be allowed the expression,” or 
some equivalent excuse. Atthe same time, Lon- 
ginus finds fault with Plato for hazarding some 
metaphors, which indeed appear to be equally 
affected and extravagant, when he says, “ the go- 
vernment of a state should not resemble a bowi of 
“hot fermenting wine, but a cool and moderate 
beverage, chastised by the sober dvity”.. .a metaphor 
that signifies nothing more than “mixed or lowered 
with water.” Demetrius Phalereus jusily observes, 
that though a judicious use of metaphors wonder- 
fully raises, sublimes, and adorns oratory or elocu- 
tion; yet they should seem to fiow naturally from 
the subject; and too great a redundancy of them 
inflates the discourse to a mere rhapsody. ‘The 
same dbservation will hold in poetry ; and the more 
liberal or sparing use of them will depend ina great 
measure on the nature of the subject. 

Passion itself is very figurative, and often bursts 
out into metaphors ; but in touching the pathos, the 
poet must be perfectly well acquainted with the 
emotions of the human soul, and carefully distin- 
guish between those metaphors, which rise glowing 
from the heart, and those cold conceits, which are 
engendered in the fancy. Should one of these last 
unfortunately intervene, it will be apt to destroy the 
whole effect of the most pathetical incident or situa- 
tion. Indeed it requires the most delicate taste, 
and a consummate knowledge of propriety, to em- 
ploy metaphofs in such a manner, as to avoid what 
the ancients called the ro Wuypov, the frigid, or 
false sublime. Instances of this kind-were frequent 
even among the correct ancients. Sappho herself 
is blamed for using the hyperbole Asuxorspes ysov0s, 
whiter than snow. Demetrius is so nice as to be 
disgusted at the simile of swift as the wind; though 
in speaking of a race-horse, we know from experi- 
ence that this is not even an hyperbole. He would 
have had more reason to censure that kind of meta- 
phor, which Aristotle styles xa7’ svepyese, exhibiting 
things inanimate as endued with sense and reason ; 
such as that of the sharp pointed arrow cager to 
take wing among the crowd. ‘ O’£uS:ans x26 ousdov 
exinmlscbus petveasvwye Not but that in descriptive 
poetry this figure is often allowed and admired. 
The cruel sword, the ruthless dagger, the ruffian 
blast, are epithets which frequently occur. ‘The 
JSaithful bosom of the earth, the joyous boughs, the 
trees that admire their images reflected in the stream, 
and many other examples of this kind, are found 
‘lisseminated through the works of our best modern 
poets: yet still they must be sheltcred under the 
privilege of the foetica licentia: and, except in poetry, 
they would-give offence. 


More chaste metaphors are freely used in all 
kinds of writing ;. more sparingly in history ; and 
more abundantly in rhetoric: we have seen that 
Plato indulges in them even to excess. The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes are animated, and even 
inflamed with metaphors, some of them so bold, as 
even to entail upon them the censure of the critics. 
Tors tw Mvbave cw purogs péovls xed vpewy.... Lhen I 
did not yield to Python the orator, when he over- 
Alowed you with a tide of eloquence,’’ Cicero is 
still more liberal in the use ofthem ; he ransacks all 
nature, and pours forth a redundancy of figures, 
even with a lavish hand. Even tie chaste Xeno- 
phon, who generaily illustrates his subject by way 
of simile, sometimes ventures to produce an ex- 
pressive metaphor, such as part of the phalanx /uc- 
suated in the march; and indeed nothing can be 
more significant than this word eexvpnve, to repre- 
sent a body of men staggered, and on the point of 
giving way- Armstrong has used the word fluctuate 
with admirable efficacy, in his philosophical poem, 
entitled, The Art of Preserving Health. 


QO! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The svunding forest jeictuaies m the storm, 





To sink in warm repose, and: hear the din 
fowl o’cr the steady battlements... 

The word fuctuate on this occasion not only 
exhibits an idea of struggling, but also echoes to 
the serise like the Pesce 32 wxyn of Homer; which, 
by the bye, tt is impossible to render into English ; 
for the verb Pessew sitenifics not only to stand erect 


} like prickles, as 2 grove of lances, but also to make 


a noise like the crashing of armour, the hissing of 
javelins, and the splinters of spears. 
Over and above an excess of figures, a youns 


metaphors, which leave the sense disjointed, and 
distract the imagination. Shakspeare, himself 

often guilty of these irregularities. The soliloquy 
in Hatnlet, which we have so often heard extolled 
in terms of admiration, is, in our opinion, a heap of 
absurdities, whether we consider the situation, the 
sentiment, the argumentation, or the poetry. Ham- 
let is informed by the ghost, that his father was 
murdered, and therefore he is tempted to murder 
himself, even afier he had promised to take ven- 
geance on the usurper. and expressed the utmost 
eagerness to achieve this enterprize. It does not 
appear that he had the least reason to wisu for 
death; but every moiive, which may be supposed 
to influence the mind of a young prince, concurred 
to render life desirable...revenge towards the 
usurper; love for the fair Ophelia; and the ambition 
of reigning. Resides, when he had an opportunity 
of dying without being accessory to his own death; 


| when he had nothing to do but, in abedience to his 


uncle’s command, to aliow himself to be conveyed 
quietly to Englund, where he was sure of suffcring 
death; instead of amusing himself with meditations 
on mortality, he very wisely consulted the means 
of self-preservation, turned the tables upon his atten- 
dants, and returned to Denmark. But granting 
him to have been reduced to the lowest state of 
despondence, surrounded with nothing but horror 
and despair, sick of this life, and eager to tempt 
futurity, we sLall sce how fir be argues like a phi- 
losophere 
[ To be Continued. } 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 


{ Continued.] 





TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


March 7, 1782. 
My dear friend, 


We have great pleasure in the contemplation of 
your Northern journe;, as it promises.us a sight of 
you and yours by the way, and are only sorry Miss 
Shuttleworth cannot be of the pariy. A line to 
ascertain the hour, whcn we may expect you, by 
the next preceding post will be welcome. 

It is not much for my advantage, that the prin- 
ter delays so long to gratify your expectaiion. It 
is a state of mind, that is apt to tire and disconcert 
us; and there are but few plcasurcs, that make 
us amends for the pain ef repeated disappointment. 
I take it for granted you have not received the 
volume, not having received it myself, nor indeed 
heard from Johnson, since he fixed the first of the 
month for its publication. 

What a medly are our public prints, half the 
page filled with the ruin of the country, and the 
other half filled with the vices and pleasures of it 
—here an island taken, and there a new comedy— 
here an empire lost, and there an Italian opera, or 
a Lord’s rout on a sunday ! 

“ May it please your Lordship! I am an English- 
man, and must stand or fall with the nation. Re 
ligion, its true palladium, has been stolen away; 
and it is crumbling into dust. Sin ruins us, the sii.s 
of the great especially, and of their sins especialiy 
the violation of the sabbath, because itis naturally 
productive of all the rest. If you wish well te our 
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arms, and would be glad to see tic kingdom. emerg- 
iny again from her ruins, pay more respect to an 
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erdinance, that deserves the deepest! I donot say, 
‘pardon this short remonstrance !’—-The concern 
I fee! for my country, and the interest I have in its 
prosperity, gave me aright to make it. Tam, &c.” 

‘thus one might write to his Lordship, and (I 
suppose) might be as profitably employed in whist- 
Jing the tune of an old ballad. 

{ have no copy of the preface, nor do I know at 
present, how Johnson and Mr. Newton have settled 
it. Inthe matter of it there was nothing offen- 
sively peculiar. But it was thought too pious. 

Yours, my dear friend, WC. 


To THE REY. JOHN NEWTON. 
March 14, 1782. 
My dear friend, 

I can only repeat what I said some time since, 
that the world is grown more foolish and careless 
than it was when I had the honour of knowing it. 
‘Though your preface was of a serious cast, it was 
yet free fiom every thing that might with proprie- 
ty expose it to the charge of Methodism, being 
guilty of no offensive peculiarities, nor containing 
any of those obnoxious doctrines, at which the 
world is so apt to be angry, and which we must 
give her leave to be angry at, because we know she 
cannot help it. It asserted nothing more than 
every rational creature must admit to be tru-— 
“that divine and earthly things can no longer stand 
in competition with each other, in the judgment of 
any man, than while he continues ignorant of the 
respective value, and the moment the eyes are 
opened, the latter are always cheerfully relinquish- 
ed for the sake of the former.” Now I do mcsi 
certainly remember the time when such a proposi- 
tion as this would have been at least supportable, 
and when it,would not have spoiled the market of 
any volume to which it had been prefixed, ergo— 
the times are altered for the worse. 

I have reason to be very much satisfied with my 
publisher—he marked such lines as did not please 
him, and as often as I could, I paid all possible re- 
spect to his animadversions. You will accordingly 
find, at least if you recolJect how they stood in the 
Ms. that several passages are better for having un- 
dergone his critical notice. Indeed | do not know 
where I could have found a bookseller who could 
have pointed out to me my defects with more dis- 
cernment, and as I find it is a fashion for modern 
bards, to publish the names of the literati, who 
have favoured their works with a revisal, would 
myself most willingly have acknowledged my obli- 
gations to Johnson, and so I told him. I am to 
thank you likewise, and ought to have done it in 
the first place, for having recommended to me the 
suppression of some lines, which I am now more 
than ever convinced would at least have done me 





no honeur. 


W.C. 
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TO VHE REF. WILLIAM UNIVIN. 


March 18, 1782. 
My dear friend, , 

Nothing has given me so much pleasure, since 
he publication of my volume, as your favourable 
opinion of it. It may possibly meet with accep- 
tance from hundreds, whose commendation wou!d 
afford me no other satisfaction than what I should 
find in the hope that it might dothem good. I 
have some neighbours in this place, who say they 
like it—-doubtless | had rather they should, than 
that they should not—but I know them to be per- 
sons of no more taste in poetry, than skill in the 
mathematics, their applause therefore is a sound 
that has no music in it for me. But my vanity 
was not so entirely quiescent when I read your 
friendly account of the manner, in which it had 
affected you. It was tickled, and pleased, and told 
me in a pretty loud whisper, that others perhaps, 
of whose taste and judgment I had an high opinion, 
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would approve it too. Asa giver of good counsel, 
I wish to please all—as an author, I am perfectly 
indifferent to the judgment of all, except the few 
who are indeed judicious. The circumstance how- 
ever, in your letter, which pleased me most, Was, 
that you wrote in hizh spirits, and though you said 
much, suppressed more, lest you should hurt my 
delic icy—imy delicacy is obliged to you—but you 
observe it is not so squeamish, but that after it has 
feasted upon praise expressed, it can find a com- 
fortuble desert in the contemplation of praise im- 
plied. I now feel as if I should be glad to begin 
another volume, but from the will to the power is 
a step too wide for me to take at present, and the 
season of the year brings with it so many avoca- 
tions into the garden, where I am my own /fac- 
totum, that I have little or no leisure for the quill. 
{ should do myself much wrong, were I to omit 
mentioning the great complacency with which | 
read your narrative of Mrs. Unwin’s smiles and 
tears—persons of much sensibility, are always 
persons of taste, and a taste for poetry depends in- 
deed upon that very article, more than upon any 
other. If she had Aristotle by heart, I should not 
esteem her judgment so highly were she defective 
in point of feeling, as I do, and must esteem it, 
knowing her to have such feelings as Aristotle 
could net communicate, and as half the readers in 
the world are destitute of. This it is that makes 
me set so high a price upon your mother’s opinion. 
She is a critic by nature, and not by rule, and has 
a perception of what is good or bad in composi- 
tion, that I never knew deceive her, insomuch, 
that when two sorts of expression have pleaded 
equally for the precedence, in my own esteem, 
and I have referred, as in such cases I always did, 
tiie decision of the point to her, I never knew her 
at a loss for a just one. 

Whether I shail receive any answer from his 
Chanceliorship or not, is at present zn amdiguo, and 
will probably continue in the same state of ambi- 
guity much longer. He isso busy a man, and at 
this time, if the papers may be credited, so parti- 
cularly busy, that Lam forced to mortify myself 
with the thought, that both my Book, and my Let- 
ter, may be thrown into a corner as too insignifi- 
cant for a statesman’s notice, and never found until 
his executor finds them. ‘This affair however is 
neither at my libitum nor his. I have sent him 
the truth. He that put it into the heart of a cer- 
tain Eastern Monarch, to amuse himself onc sleep- 
less night, with listeving to the records of his 
kingdom, is able to give birth to such another oc- 
casion, and inspire his Lordship with a curiosity to 
know what he has received from a friend he once 
loved and valued. If an answer comes however, 
you shail not long be a stranger to the contents 
of it. 

I have read your letters to their worships, and 
much approve of it. May it have the effect it 
oughi! UL not, still you have acted a humane and 
becoming part, and the poor aching toes and fin- 
gers of the prisoners, will not appear in judgment 
against you. I have made a slight alteration in 
the last sentence, which perhaps you will not dis- 
approve. 


Ww. C. 


Yours ever, 


TO THE RE¥. WILLIAM UNIVIN, 
April 1, 1782. 
My dear friend, F 
I could not have found a better trumpeter. Your 
zeal to serve the interest of my volume, together 
with yeur extensive acquaintance, qualify you per- 
fectly for that most useful office. Methinks I see 
you with the long tube at your mouth, proclaim- 
ing to your numerous connexions, my poetical me- 
rits, and at proper intervals levelling it at Olney, 
pouring into my ear, the welcome sound of their 
approbation. I need not encourage you to proceed, 
your breath will never fail in such a cause; and 
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ths encouraged, I myself perhaps may proceeg 
also, and when the versifying fit returns, produc 
another volume. Alas! we shall never receine 
such commendations from him on the wool-sag, 
as your good friend has lavished upon us, Whence 
I learn, that however important I may be jn my 
own eyes, I am very insignificant in his. To make 
me amends however, for this mortification, Mr. 
Newion tells me, that my bcok is likely to run 
spread, and prosper, that the grave cannot help 
smiling, and the gay are struck with the truth o 
it: and that it is likely to find its way into his Ma 
jesty’s hands, being put into a proper course {op ” 
that purpose. Now if the King should fall in Joy 
with my muse, and with you for her sake, such 
an event would make us ample amends for the 
Chancellor’s indifference, and you might be the 
first divine that ever reached a mitre, from the 
shoulders of a poet. But (I believe) we must hg 
content, I with my gains, if I gain any thing, ang 
you with the pleasure of knowing, that I am q 
gainer. 

We laughed heartily at your answer to little 
John’s question; and yet | think you might have 
given him a direct answer—* There are various 
sorts of cleverness, my dear—I do not know that 
mine lies in the poetical way, but 1 can do te 
times more towards the entertainment of compan 
in the way of conversation, than our friend at Olney, 
He can rhyme, and I cap rattle. If he had my 
talent, or I had his, we should be too charming, 
and the world would almost adore us.”’ 

Yours, 


W.C. 


TO THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 


April 27, 1782, 
My dear Witltiam, 

A part of Lord Harrington’s new-raised corps, 
have taken up their quarters at Olney, since you 
left us. They have the regimental music with them. 
‘The men have been drawn up this morning, upon 
the Market-hill; and a cencert, such as we have 
not heard these many years, has been performed 
at no great distance from our window. Your 
mother and | both thrust our heads into the coldest 
east-wind that ever blew in April, that we might 
hear them to greater advantage. The band ac- 


quitted themselves with taste and propriety, nor: 


blairing, like trumpeters at a fair, but producing 
gentle and elegant symphony, such as charmed our 
ears, and convinced us, that no length of time can 
wear out a taste for harmony, and that though 
plays, balls, and masqueredes, have lost all their 
power to please us, and we should find them net 
only insipid, but insupportable, yet sweet music is 
sure to find a corresponding faculty in the soul, a 
sensibility, that lives to the last, which even re- 
ligion itself does not extinguish. 

When we objected to your coming for a single 
night, it was only in the way of argument, and in 
hopes to prevail on you to contrive a longer abode 
with us. But rather than not see you at all, we 


should be glad of you though but for an hour. If 


the paths should be clean enough, and we are able 
to walk, (for you know, we cannot ride) we will 
endeavour to meet you in Weston-Park. But I 
mention no particular hour, that I may not lay you 
under a supposed obligation to be punctual, which 
might be difficult at the end of so long a journeys 
Only if the weather be favourable you shail find.s 
there in the evening. It is winter in the south, 
Perhaps therefore it may be spring at least, if not 
summer, in the north. For 1 have read, that it's 
warmest in Greenland, when it is-coldest here. Be 


that as it may, we may hope at the latter end of 


such an April, that the first change of wind will 
improve the season. 


The curate’s simile Latinized— 


Sors adversa gerit stimulum, sed tendit et alas. 
Pungit, api similis, sed, yelut ista, fugit 
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What 2 dignity there is in the Roman language: 
hat an idea it gives us of the good sense, and 
line mind of the people, that spoke it! The 
ame thought, which, clothed in English, seems 
Sildish, and even foolish, assumes a different air 
= Latins and makes at least as good an epigram as 
some of Martial’s. j 
{ remember your making an observation, when 
nere, on the subject of parenthesis, to which I ac- 
ceded without limitation. But a little attention will 
convince us both, that they are not to be universal- 
ly condemned. When they abound, and when 
they are long, they both embarrass the sense, and 
are a proof that the writer's head Is cloudy, that he 
as not properly arranged his matter; or ts not well 
killed in the graces of expression. But as paren- 
thesis is ranked by grammarians, among the figures 
of rhetoric, we may suppose they had a reason for 
conferring that honour upon it. Accordingly we 
shall find, that in the use of some of our finest wri- 
ters, as well as in the hands of the ancient poets, 
and orators, it has a peculiar elegance, and imparts 
a beauty, Which the period would want without It. 
«Hoc nemus hunc” (inquit) ‘* frondoso vertice collem 
« (Quis deus incertum est) habitat deus.” 
Vir. Ain. 8. 
In this instance, the first, that occurred, it is grace- 
ful. I have not time to seek for more, nor room 
to insert them. But your own observation (I be- 
lieve) will confirm my opinion. 
Yours ever, 
=== 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OF PUNCTUATION, 
AND OTHER SIMILAR AEDS TO THE READER OF 
LITERARY COMPOSITIONS. 


and W 
mascu 


Ww. Cc. 


There seem to be five leading rules in punctua- 
tion, which may supply the want of many others. 

Ist, Find the principal verb and the substantive 
which governs it, and all which is governed by and 
connected with each. Form these into a sentence ; 
that is, begin with a,great letter, and end with a 
full stop. If there are one or more parallel con- 
structions bearing relation to the construction first 
found, and designated by such connectives as and, 
or such disjunctives as or; include them in the 
same sentence, : 

2d, Having thus found tee beginning and end 
of a sentence, divide it within itself, if necessary, 
into sections or masses; that each member of it 
may be readily noticed: and in doing this, the pa- 
renthesis will often perform eminent service.* 

3d, Proportion the stops to the calls for them ; 
that is, according to the length of the sentences 
and of their members, and according to the num- 
ber of their subdivisions, kc. In other words, con- 
sult perspicuity and effect, rather than fixed rules. 
Too many. stops, like too many Italics, destroy 
their own end; and too few of them deprive us of 
the means of shewing how the parts of the sen- 
tence stand related to each other. What is said 
of the number of stops, will partly apply as to 
their force. 

4th, If the parallel constructions abovemention- 
ed are each perfect wholes, without connectives or 
disjunctives, though at the same time they are 
branches: or repetitions of the primary construc- 
tion; we may preserve the unity of the sentence, 
without injuring the independence of its members, 
by placing a colon between the related parts; and 
sometimes by using a capital letter in addition, for 
beginning the secondary members. 


a 





Fame st 
* It has been said by some, that what is contained 
Within a parenthesis may be-removed, without affecting 
the sense; but we should rather say that it may be re- 
Moved without affecting the constrxction; for nothing is 
to be inserted.in a composition which does not concern 
i's sense. 
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5th, Let the great object be to make the reader 
understand what is before him. If the party is 
reading to himself, nothing is wanted beyond this. 
If he is reading to others, sti! the great object is 
to be possessed of the sense of what he is to read; 
for, Go what we will, the reader must in general 
convey that sense to others in his own manner. 

These rules admit of various modification; but 
he who can use the rules will make the modifica- 
tions. 

Several improvements may be suggested in the 
form and number of our stops, but nothing of in- 
novation is here intended to be offered. 

We must not confine our remarks to punctuation 
alone, in the limited sense of that word.—Of a like 
nature, because of a like effect, with points, are 
the dashes [—] sometimes used to separate one set 
of sentences from another set, within the same 
paragraph. Dashes also are employed to denote 
a pause, or an abrupt form of expression. Where 
they mark only the flourish of the pen, they are 
worse than useless—The faragraph itself has an 
effect in classing sentences, still more extensive 
than the dash. The power of the paragraph also 
may be encreased, if it be followed by a broad white 
Sfiace or a black line. Titles also prefixed to con- 
nected sets of paragraphs are sometimes useful.— 
Where subjects also are divided into branches, it 
is commonly both useful and easy to number them. 

Italics come under the head of the mechanical 
assistance which may be given to a composition by 
the transcriber or printer, to facilitate its compre- 
hension in a manner suited to the views of the Au- 
thor. They are by some as profusely used as 
dashes; and when this happens (as has been men- 
tioned above,) they lessen their own efficacy. 
Italics may be used to point out the subjects of a 
composition, as well as the place of an emphasis. 

The inverted commas employed to distinguish 
citations, ought to be prefixed to every line of the 
citation, especially in long passages; to prevent the 
writings of one author being unawares confounded 
with those of another, as has sometimes happen- 
ed.—By the employment of single commas in the 
first instance, we have the resource of the doudle 
commas still ieft for distinguishing a citation within 
a citation. 

Marginal indexes, when conducted with judg- 
ment, are a great relief to the intelligent reader. 
If these indexes have been disused for no better 
reason, than that they were once employed with- 
out judgment, this is arguing from abuses against 
uses: if because they do not please the eye, this is 
abandoning utility for fancy: if because certain 
printers consider them as disfiguring their pages, 
this is preferring the feelings of the manager of the 
mechanical part of a publication, to the essential 
objects of the performance itself. 

A running title at the head of every page, chane- 
ing as the subject changes, is also frequently ser- 
viceable.—A title to the page which is a mere repe- 
tition of the title to the piece itself, is of no use to 
the reader of it. 

In general, a table of contents should be attached 
to every voluminous writing; and if the perfor- 
mance is not digested in a way to admit of this, it 
may commonly be suspected that there is some de- 
fect in its plan. 

Some readers of literary compositions may deem 
a part of these remarks to be, unnecessary: but 
others of less tenacious memories, and who wish 
to analyze and digest what they read, may be dis- 
posed to think differently. 

There is one personage to whom they may prove 
in some instances important: that is, the writer 
himself. When an author prepares his writings 
for the reception of proper points and other me- 
chanical elucidations of style, he will study method; 
and thus give an order and luminousness to his 
compositions, which the art of which we speak 
will in vain attempt wholly to supply. Indeed no 
writer ought to sit down te a composition until he 
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has at Teast sketched out general plan for it; since 
method is not only the best guide to the preper 
treatment of a subject in all its parts; but a true 
method adopted early will save much trouble both 
in composing and transcribing.— 
== 
MiSCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


In the sixth number of our fifth volume, an ele- 
gant writer, with the signature of C. H—d, has 
finely translated The French Epistle, writtén by an 
Irish noblemah, and supposed to be addressed by 
The Invisible Girl, to I’. Moore, Esq. Until late- 
ly, we Were ignorant that another translation has 
been undertaken by some gentleman at New York, 
who, in very melodious verse, has accomplished 
the task with great spirit. Our friendship for Mr. 
Moore, and our respect for the American Muse, 
urge us imperiously to preserve the following. 


Honour’d by Apollo’s love, 
Rival of the bards above; 
Not Amphion’s sacred lyre, 
Thrill’d with more melodious fire; 
Thou, who canst so sweet, so well 
Tune Anacreon’s wanton shell, 
And the blushing nymphs among, 
Sing the sweetest Teian song: 
Folded in thy circling arms, 
Listening to thy syren charms, 
Lo the fair one reason flics, 
Pleasure blinds her glimmering eyes, 
Meaning no, she answers yes, 
Though she has forsworn the bliss, 
Of the lovers dearest kiss. 
~ Yes, the music of thy lyre 
Sets my inmost seul on fire; 
Though a native of the sky, 
For a mortal makes me sigh, 
Oh! to taste of love the charms, 
Must we feel its dread alarms? 
Ingrate! still I see thy breast 
Heave for charms yet unpossesst! 
Flitting near thee yesternight, 
Though conceal’d from human sight, 
Gods! how lovely then I found thee, 
How the graces sported round thee! 
While your lips to taste incline 
Nectar trom the sparkling vine, 
Sporting o’er thy vermil cup, 
Then I drank thy kisses up: 
Drunk with passion, I the while, 
Watch and catch thy slightest smile, 
And thy bosom’s gentlest sigh 
Ere thy rosy lips it fly; 
Though I blush to tell thee this, 
Near thee then I die with bliss. 
Jealousy then sends her dart 
Hissing, rankling to my heart, 
When I see thee smiling stand, 
Pressing sweet Aspasia’s hand, 
When from her I see thee stealing 
To her younger sister kneeling, 
Whispering with mysterious art, 
And I hear you name your heart. 
Look thy list of damsels o’er, 
Beisy, Rosa, twenty more ; 
Yes, for a/l thy wishes burn, 
Trifling with their hearts in turn, 
Cruel youth, inconstant lover! 
O’er thy instrument I'll hover, 
While thou wak’st the dulcet song, 
Charming all the listening throng, 
On the strings I'll slide around, 
Jarring every tuneful sound. 
Votive at the Pythian shrine, 
Near the Tripod you recline, 
Hope to glow with kindred fire 
When the sacred fumes inspire ; 
But the Sylph, who there presides, 
All thy anxious care derides, — 
Thee perfidious thee disdains, 
Hears my sorrows, feels my pains, 
Teaching me the happy art, 
To enchain thy roving heart. 
Oh, indeed! that heart to gain 
Modesty might blush in vain, 
Wisdom, lost in fond desires, 
Blushing, owns unhallow’d fires! 
Canst thou not, all grosser blisses 
Quitting for platonic kisses, 
Cherish sentimental Jove 
Like celestial gods above, 
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In such flames of pure delight 

Even a spirit might unite: 

Or, to fix thy plighted troth, 

At thy feet Ill take an oath. 

Frame etherial to resign, 

Could it chain the rover mine. 

Hasce thee then, my wish accord, 

Haste, dear friend, my bosom’s Lord, 

Repeat to me thy airy sprite, 

The charming, tender, sweet good night, 
“ Good night, good night.” 


—- = 


Mr. Harrtis’s Journal of a Tour through the Terri- 
tory Vurlhwest of the Ohio. ; 


We announee the publication of this valuable 
and entertaining work, with unmixed satisfaction. 
The Jourwat is distinguished by a strain of pleas- 
ing narrative, enriched by sentiment and enlivened 
by picturesque delineations of “ the sublime and 
beautiful in creation.” The GEoGRAPHICAL part 
is a plain, but satisfactory account of a region never 
before accurately described; but even this is relieved 
with occasional excursions, which show that Ge- 
nius cannot be circumscribed with a Gunter’s chain. 
The author’s account of the Antiquities of the State 
of Ohio discovers great ingenuity and learning, 
and must be highly interesting to every one who 
has the least curiosity to know whence America was 
settled, and what hands reared those lofiy works 
which rise in solitary grandeur in the Western world, 

[ Bos. Gaz. 


Notice of the Rev. Mr. Harris's Tour. 


The reader cannot fojlow this intelligent Tourist 
over the mountains and through the wilds of the 
West, without feeling a deep interest in the jour- 
ney, and a lively sympathy in the sentiments which 
the sublime objects he describes are so well calcu- 
lated to excite.—Som: times he presents solemn 
pictures of the so it.y grandeur of the forests and 
the mountains; at others he conducts us through 
soft and verdant valleys, gay with flowers or exu- 
berant in fertility, or leads to the social haunts of 
men, and describes the pleasant and thriving towns 
which are forming<n the interior of our country. 

The volume evinces great industry, and contains 
much new and important topographical informa- 
tion. { Padladium. 


ODE, 
Written by Thomas Green Fessenden, Esq. 


FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHUSET'S 
CHARITABLE FIRE SOCIETY. 


And sung at the Chapel, on Friday last, by Mr. Fox. 


O’er the wild Atlantic wave, 

Lo the fiends of discord rave; 
Battle’s bray is heard from far, 
Battle’s bray is heard from far, 

To Bellona’s blood-stain’d car, 

Yok’d the madding steeds of way :-— 
But no fiend of battle roars 
Round Columbia’s happy shores, 
Peace and plenty, hand in hand, 
Join to bless her happy land. 


CUORUS. 


Laud we then the God of Heav'n, 
At whose behest fair peace is giv’n, 
The God, who led our fathers o’er 
To Columbia’s happy shore. 


Where th’ embattled hosts of France, 
To the kindling war advance, 
There shall heroes bite the dust, 
There shall heroes bite the dust, 
Blood shall tinge the rubric waves 
Where the fiend of battle raves. 
Sons of honour, ‘‘ Sons of soul,” 
Whom no tyrants can controul, 
Patriotic myriads join, 
. Round fair freedom’s sacred shrine. 


Ever laud the God of Heavw’n, 
At whose behest fair peace is giv’n, 
The God, who led our fathers o’er, 
To €olumbia’s happy shore. 
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Where Britannia’s sons unite 
To provoke the distant fight, 
There shall countless heroes fall, 
There shall countless heroes fall, 
When the din of battle join’d, 
Hurtles in the hollow wind. 
Fiends of horror flit around, 
Dying heroes strew the ground, 
Countless ghosts shall wailing go 
To the sullen shades below. 


Laud we then the God of Heav’n, 
At whose behest fair peace is giv’n, 
The God who led our fathers o’er, 
To Columbia’s happy shore. 


May not Anarch’s Hydra form, 

Thunder his voice, his breath the storm, 
Desclate our happy land, 
Desclate our happy land— 

Mid fell discord’s wild uproar, 

May no fiend of anarch roar, - 
Call the rugged, meddling throng 
Of every clime, of every tongue, 
To light fair freedom’s funeral pyre, 
And bid her mid the blaze expire. 


May the gracious God of Heav’n, 
At whose behest fair peace is giv’n, 
The God who led our tathers o’er, 
Still protect Columbia’s shore. 


The following simple and heart-flowing verses, 
are from the pen of RoseErt Burns, the celebrat- 
ed ploughman of Ayrshire. 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH; 
IN APRIL, 1786. 


Wee, [a] modest, crimson-tipped flow’r 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun [4} crush amang the stoure [c]} 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


Alas! its no thy neebor [d] sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet! [e] 
We’ speckl’d breast, 
When upward—springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew. the bitter-biting north, 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted [ f] forth 
Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form, 


The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s [.¢] maun shield; 
But thou beneath the random bield [4] 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adornst the histie [7] stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scatity mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise: 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity berray’d, 
And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d is laid 
Low i’ the dust, 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr'd! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
‘ Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
. And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 

To mis’ry’s brink! 
’Till wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 
He, ruin’d sink. 





Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine—ne distant date; 
Stern ruin’s plough-share drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom. 


GLOSSARY. 


a| Wee, little. 

b| Maun, must. 

c] Stoure, dust, particularly dust in motion. 
[¢] Neebor, a neighSour, 

fe] Weet, rain, wetness. 
[f] Glinted, peeped. 

g| Wa’s, walls. 

va Bield, shelter. 

[i} Histie, dry, chapt, barren. 


On the Theatres Royal having a new piece damn'g 
on the same evening, at each house. 


What! two new drama’s damn’d the self same night! 
The audience could not do it out of spite, 

For had.they been well charg’d with wit, perforce, 
Theit pieves would have gone off well, of course. 


A woman singing ballads for money to bury her 
husband, gave rise to the following jeu d’ esprit, 


For her husband deceas’d, Sally chaunts the sweet lay, 
And faith ’tis a singular sorrow ; 

But I doubt, since she sings for a dead man, to day, 
She’ll cry for a live one, to morrow. 


The only production which possésses any simi- 
larity to Dr. Darwin’s “ Loves of the Plants,” 
which we can patiently endure to peruse, is 


THE ROSE AND BUTTERFLY. 


A FABLE. 


At day’s early dawn, a gay Butterfly spied 
A budding young Rose, and he wish’d her his bride: 
She blush’d when she heard him his passion declare, 
And tenderly told him—he need not despair. 
Their faith was soon plighted, as lovers will do, 
He swore to be constant, she vow’d to be true. 
It had not been prudent to deal with delay, © 
The bloom of a Rose quickly passes @way, 
And the pride of a Butterly dies in a day. 
When wedded, away the wing’d gentleman hies, 
From flow’ret to flow’ret now wantonly flies; 
Nor did he revisit his bride, till the sun 
Had less than one fourth of his journey to run. 
The Rose thus reproach’d'him—* Already so cold, 
“ How feign’d, O you false one, the passion you told! 
‘“« Tis an age since youleft me:”’ she meant a few hours, 
But such we'll suppose tie fond language of flowers: 
‘‘ 1 saw when you gave the base Violet akiss:  __ 
“ How, how could you stoop to a meanness like this! 
“* Shall a low little wretch, whom we Roses despise, 
“ Find favour, O Love! in my Butterfly’s eyes? 
“ On a Tulip, quite tawdry, I saw your ford rape, 
‘* Nor yet could the pitiful Primrose escape: 
“ Dull Daffodills too, were with ardour address’d, 
“ And Poppies; ill-s¢ented, you'kindly caress’d.” 
The coxcomb was piqu’d, and replied with a sneer, 
‘© That you’re firet tocomplain, lcommend you my dear, 
« But know, from your conduct my maxims I drew, 
‘¢ And though I’m inconstant I copy frem you. 
“ I saw the boy Zephyrus, rifle your charms, 
‘‘ saw how you simper’d and smil’d in his arms; 
‘¢ The Honey-Bee kiss’d you, yew cannot disown, 
“ You favour’d, besides—O dishonour! a Drone; 
« Yet worse—’tis a crime that you must not deny, 
« Your sweets were made common, false Rose, to a Fly. 

MORAL. 

This law, long ago, did Love’s Providence maka, 
That every Coquette should be curs’d with a Kake. 


The scholar, says Ganganelli. should so arrange 
his affairs as to leave off, till another time, when he 
finds himself no longer inclined to study. He 
should not lahour like the ox that is yoked to the 
plough, nor like the mercenary, who is paid by 
the day. 

A Mr. Peter Rust, in the Richmond Inquirer, 
advertises property in the blacksmith line of bust 
ness. This we think a very malapropos name lor 
a dealer in 7ron. 

' Walpole wit. 
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Lovely women, pride of nature, 
Good and sweet, and kind and fair, 
‘han man, a higher stile of creature, 
Perfect as celestials are: 
See Myra comes like stately Juno, 
Ever fair and ever young, 
Completely like, as I and you know, 
For she, like Junofhas a tongue. 


Young Celia’s charms that beam so sweetly, 
To paint, ah what can words avail, 
She’s Venus Self, and so completely, 
That Celia is, like Venus, frai/: 
To woo the charming Gloriana, 
Audacity would stand afraid ; 
She’s chaste and icy, as Diana, 
And, like Diana, an old maid. 


Thus women boast a near relation, | 
Tis plain, to the celestial race, 
Thus we of their divine creation, 
A family resemblance trace: 
If then some faults of this complexion, 
Like spots upon the sun, their fame, 
Rust this same mode] of perfection, 
The stars, not women, are to blame. 


ON A MODERN DRAMATIST. 


« Not for the stage his plays are fit, 

But suit the closet,” said a wit; 

«The closet!” said his friend, I ween, 
The water closet ’tis you mean, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





Mr. OLRSCHOOL, 


{Ienclose to you syme hasty lines, on the pleasurable 


sensations arising from instinctive sympathies and 
generative impulses, and will hereafter send you a 
contrast to it, on the painful sensations which ensue 
from animosities and destructive impulses. When 
selfishness is blended with love or benevolence, it is 
rendered less gratifying by this alloy; the more we 
are influenced by the desire of promoting the happi- 
ness of another, the more exalted is our satisfaction, 
as the contemplataon of the Divinity affords sublimer 
emotions, than the cousideration of terrestrial con- 
cerns. This sentiment ig confirmed by our natural 
attitudes; when we have worldly and painful thoughts, 
we look down, when we have heavenly and glowing 
ideas, our eyes are cast upwards. Love may-becon.e 
so sublimated by intellect, which is.a ray of the Di- 
vine essence, @nd our material passion may be so sur- 
mounted, that the object of epr affections having 
heavenly attributes, may’almost become an idol whom 
we purely adore; union dissipates this homage, but 
both then participate in good deeds, and share in the 
future prospects of children, &c. This passion of 
love, unless influenced by reason, which is granted to 
us as it were, to neutralise our violence or intenseness, 
would become insanity, by concentrating all affections, 
and all thoughts into one focds.. 


When I shall display the painful sensations, which arise 


from animosities and destructive passions—I will 
shew that punishmentis attached to the abuse of our 
intellectual and corporeal powers; for pleasure and 
pain arise from the use or abuse of intellect, as pro- 
duction or destruction are occasioned from the use or 
abuse of action. 


Passion and fear are propelling or retreating impulses— 


but I am entering intoa very metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, which my subject seduces me into. I hope by 
my lines on Agitation, to induce Jn examination and 
an analization of our feelings, because the more we 
exercise our reason, and examine the motives of our 
propensities, and the cause of our agitations, the 
more will intellect govern matter, and consequently 
restrain impetuosity. 


lave taken the liberty to introduce the following thus 


seriously, lest my rhymes should be deemed frivolous 
or jocular, and not cause those reflectiens, which it is 
my desire to produce in the minds of your readers. } 


AGITATION. 


Ia every language, evéry dress, 
The wise have studied to express, 
W hat is the source of happiness. 
*Tis agitation, 
Blest sensation, 
Which yivifies all creation. 
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When the mother’s eas’d from throes, 
When the nurse her infant shews, 
And the milky fountain flows. 

’Tis agitation, &c. 


When she holds it to her breast, 
By its ruby lips comprest, 
Till it sinks at length to rest. 

"Lis agitation, &c. 


When again it wakes and cries, 
With outspread hands and winking eyes, 
Pleas’d she the rill of life supplies. 

Tis agitation, &c. 


When the girl her nature shews, 

Quick cuts out, or busy sews 

Her tiny dolls and babies clothes. 
’Tis agitation, &c. 


- When youth feels a tingling smart, 


Above, below, or at the heart, 
Here and there, in every part. 
"Tis agitation, &c, 


When the maiden’s bosom swells, 
When each blush too plainly tells, 
That a smother’d flame rebels. 

’Tis agitation, &c. 


When dazzling glory to obtain, 


Midst groans and shrieks we strew the slain, 


O’er the battle’s sanguin’d plain. 
*Tis agitation, &c. 


When the miser bars his door, 
And fearful counts his buried store 
Piece by piece, and o'er and o’er. 

: ’Tis agitation, &c. 


When in solitude we rove, 

Pensive in the secret grove, 

Indulging all the doubts of love. 
"Tis agitation, &c. 


When o’er wine we sing in glee, 
When with chat we drink our tea, 
Or roam abroad for company. 

"Tis agitation, &c. 


When we dance to the violin, 
Sometimes out and sometimes in, 
Like Columbine and Harlequin. 


"Tis agitation, &c. 


When with steadfast watchful eye, 
Beating heart and deep detch’d sigh, 
We risk our fortune on a die. 

‘*Tis agitation, &c. 


When at heroic deeds we glow, 
When we weep at tales of woe, 
Or pity’s secret boon bestow. 

*Tis agitation, &c. 


When reclining. at our ease, 
The refreshing whispering breeze 
Vibrates color changing trees. 

Tis agitation, &c. 


When the gentle zephyrs blow, 
And the murmuring waters flow, 
On their margin to and fro. 

Tis agitation, &c. 


When songsters warble on each spray, 

Or thrill and soar in blaze of day, ° 

Or shivering, nestle, hop, and play. 
*Tis agitation, &c. 





When at evening soft and still, 

Music echoes from each hill, 

And our nerves concording thrill. 
Tis agitation, &c, 


When the moon’s pervading light, 

Irolics with the shade at night, 

And Delia smiles at stolen sight. 
Tis agitation, &c. 


When enraptur’d by her side, 

You whisper sweet the name of bride, 

And she no longer feigns to chide. 
’Tis agitation, &c. 


When you kiss embrace and sigh, 
Till your transports rise too high, 
And you dissolve in ecstacy. 

*Tis agitation, &c. 


When the poet, fancy’s child, 
Of grovelling earthly cares beguil'd, 
Imagination running wild. 

Tis agitation, &ce. 


When he sits with fiery eye, 
Bent to earth or fix’d on high, 
Lost in vision’s galaxy. 
*Tis agitation, &c. 


When he towers with frenzied brain, 
From existence’ bounded reign, 
To chimera’s rich domain. 

*Tis agitation, &c. 


When memory the mind employs, 

When some promis‘ bliss decoys, 

And hope deludes with meteor joys. 
Tis agitation, &c. 


When o’er human scenes we bend, 

When our thoughts to heaven ascend, 

Where contemplation has no end. 
*Tis agitation, &c. 


When the priest with fervour prays, 

When the sonorous organ plays, 

When we chaunt our Maker’s praise. 
Tis agitation, &c. 


When winds rush, with blackening skies, 
Thunder rolls and lightning flies, 
And mingled awe and wonder rise. 

’ Lis agitation, &c. 


Tranquility’s an idle notion, 
View the sky, the earth, the ocean, 
The law of nature is emotion. 
*Tis agitation, 
Blest sensation, 
Which vivifies all creation. 
T. L. 


NOTES. 


These rhymes embrace many different kinds of agi- 
tation, and each kind requires seperate annotation.—If 
we examine our hearts, and analyse our feclings, we 
shall find our most pleasurable sensations the most pure, 
and arising from benevolence; and the most commixed 
perturbed ones alway arising from selfishness—For in- 
stance. 

When love is purest, it admires the qualifications of 
the person beloved, if she is ‘charitable, or if she is 
intent upon pleasing others: Neatness in her dress is 
always more agreeable than splendor, because the 
latter implies a personal vanity; a walk with her to the 
church yard, to shed a tear over a departed friend, or 
to the house of sorrow or bed of sickness, gains more 
on the heart than accompanying her to a bail room— 
because the former steps are conducted by virtuous, dis- 


j interested emotions. As pure affection is heighténed 


by esteem, the animal passion yields to the heavenly 
disposition. I remember in my youth I met with a mar- 
ried lady at my sistes’s, whose husband was at the siege 
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Of .....cceery and my greatest gratification was te go 
every day to the Post-Office, and to bring hera fetter from 
the Colonel, her husband.—When he returned and took 
her home from my sister’s, I felt a privation, a vacuum, 
and a small degree of jealousy, and analysed my own 
feelings in the following lines. 


Whence comes this dejection of mind, 
Why in company seem I alone, 

My friends all continue most kind, 
And Marriot only is gone? 


Sure that to my pleasure should add, 
Since she’s now to her husband restor’d? 
For methought the sole wish that I had, 
Was to yield her to him she ador’d. 


Her mind full of care always seem’d, 
Anxiety sat on her face— 

Such conjugal love I esteem’d, 
That first in my heart gave her place. 


When the letter came punctual each day, 
How flush’d she with pleasure elate, 

What joy her bright eyes did convey, 
How sweet a transition so great. 


Though her face and neat person combin'd, 
To make her engaging to see, 

Yet I only admir’d her mind, 
Her beauty was little to me. 


To her words which flow’d sensibly sweet, 
With rapture I us’d to attend, 

With perfections she seem’d so replete, 
I studied to make her my friend. 


But now I my feelings explore, 

Such strength of aifection I prove, 
Surpassing all friendships before, 

I fear it can only be dove. 


But ’tis love of a generous kind, 
Untinctur’d with lawless desires, 

A passion impress’d on the mind, 
Which to cherish e’en reason conspires. 


So sublimated were my ideas by disinterested love, 
that I was devoid of all passions for the sex in general, 
and so exalted was my opinion of this lady, that if I had 
witnessed any deviition from chastity in her, I should 
have almost deemed it a visual delusion, and rather 
doubted my own opticks, than her fidelity. Instinct 
impels us to multiply the human species, but those are 
miserable who have only that agitation. ‘* Beauty soon 
grows familiar to the lover, fades in the eye and palls 
u on the sense.’ 

Oh how foolish are those women, who endeavour to 
attract admiration by a display of their beauties. The 
animal passion needs not such excitements, and when 
raised it is Mere creaply allayed than by marriage. 
And charms displayed by modest women as they are 
termed, are generally purveyors only for prostitutes. 
The study of virtuous women should be how to obtain 
qualifications to engage the mind, and to preclude lan- 
guor. A dead calm in nature produces every thing 
noxjous, and in the married state creates disgust. Oh 
that mothers would teach their daughters the internal 
essentials, to preserve the affections of tne heart, rather 
than the external parts to captivate the eye. When the 
bosom of an amiable woman is the depository of all our 
thoughts, and of all our occurrences, we feel a greater 
anxiety when absent to return home and to entrust them 
to her, than the man busy in the pursuit of wealth, to 
carry his notes and money to atreasare chest. Some 
women can preserve their husbands’ attachment by ca- 
priciousness, and exciting a degree of jealousy, and 
we sometimes perceive women devoted to unfaithful 
and even cruel husbands, and this arises solely from the 
agitation excited, but it is accompanied with uneasiness, 
because it is occasioned by selfishness. A mere good 
woman is called a piece of still life, a piece of domestic 
furniture; cheerfulness, wit, acts of henevolence, visits 
of friendship, &c. are requisite to create the pleasing 
agitations which make up the happiness cf human life— 
music soon sates the ear, and beauty the eye, but the 
mind is never satisfied, and if not agitated by love will 
be occupied by disgust. 

Lucretius has asked, “ why a person delights to be- 
hold a vessel struggling with the storm at sez,” and 
heretofore the gratification was attribured to the con- 
trast of his own safety, with the dangers of those on 
board; but it is more rationally accounted for, by the 


hopes and fears, and sympathizing feelings which agi-. 


tatethe mind. Mr. Dugaid Stewart observes, in his ele- 
ments of philosophy of the human mind, that ‘* the 


rmacre imagination of a tender scene, in a romance ora 
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drama, will draw tears from the eyes of those, who 
know very well when they recollect themselves, that the 
whole is fictitious; in the meantime they must conceive 
itis real, and from this supposed reality arises all its influ- 
ence on the human mind.” Now, in my opinion, the tears 
are drawn by the sensibility and virtuous emotions ex- 
cited, and these afe indulged (because they are always 
pleasurable,) until they arise to excess, and occasion 
agony by their viclence, and then the reader lays aside 
the book, or the speczator quits the scene.—Madam de 
Stael in her excellent treatise on the-influence of the 
passions, makes this very just remark“ Pity is fre- 
quently abstracted from all izflection on oneself. If by 
the help of abstraction, you should figure to yourself a 
kind of pain which required in order to be endured, an 
organization wholly different from your own, you still 
would feel pity for that painful situation; in a word the 
spectacle of misfortune must move and melt mankind 
by means of commotion, or as it were by a talisman, 
and not by examination or combination.” I forbear to 
illustrate my sentiments by further qnotation, and I hope 
to be excused for taking up se much of your paper. 

To the pleasure arising from an agitation of the pas. 
sions more than to the simple desire of change, which 
cannot excite violence, may be attributed the success 
of revolutionists, who gradually inflame to intoxication. 





When the mob inebriate seem, 
Reeling from this to that extreme, 
Liberty the madd’ning theme. 
*T is agitation, 
Blest sensation, 
Which vivifies all creation. 


When they praise you to the skies, 

When they yield you a sacrifice, 

When they bid the mausoleum rise. 
’Tis agitation, &c. 


When with the nostrum of delusion, 
(Fear and hope a strong infusion) 
Drunk they triumph in confusion. 

*Tis agitation, 

Blest sensation, 

Which vivifies all creation. 
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No more delights the jovial horn 

That roused me to the field at morn, 

No more at sultry noon to lave 

My limbs beneath the gelid wave— 

The grove no more at eve delights, 

The linnet’s song no more invites— 
‘The charms are lost that pleas’d before, 
Matilda frowns they charm no mere. 


The elm beneath whose placid shade, 

I first address’d the lovely maid— 

The margin of the silver stream, 

Resplendent with bright Cynthia’s beam ; 

The moonlight ramble, through the grove, 

Where first I sigh’d, and spoke of love— 
All, all have lest their wonted charms, 
Macilda decks a rivals arms! 


And must I ev’ry hope forego, 
Each promis’d pleasure turn’d to woe? 
Must [, consent to see thy charms, 
Encircled in another's arms? 
Still bless the shaft that bids me die, 
And heave for thee my latest sigh? 
Yes, fickle maid, that sigh shall prove 
The constancy ef hopeless love! 
Lucio. 
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Her peerless beauty sheds celestial light, 

An angel's glory, which enchants the sight; 

Pure mental beams thro’ blooming features play, 

Her smile is morning, and her eye is day. 

More than my muse, such heavenly charms re- 
quire, 

Minerva’s pencil, and Appollo’s fire. 


| 
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LORD STRANGFORD’S MINOR POEMS 

[Our love of the elegantly simple siyle, and our res 
for the amiable character, and poetical genius of Lo, 
Strangford, induce us to preserve the following sian 
which includes not only an encomium upon his oe . 
but a brilliant proof how well she deserves the eine 
praise. a 

To Lord Strangford, says the British Critic, we . 
solely and exclusively indebted for the minor produc 
tions of Camoens, which, though less known, appa, 
to be of eminent merit; and these versions for Brace, 
ful simplicity, elegance of expression, and harmoy;. 
ous versification, are such #s have not often been sup. 
passed. They would do honour to poets of Sees 
established reputation in poetry. 

The noble author, in a well written preface, Rives 3 
most interesting and accurate account® of the Various 
adventures and sufferings of this neglected fayour;;, 
of the Muses; who as a man of talent and misfy,. 
tune, strongly demands our sympathy. Genius, hoy. 
ever, is unhappily but seldom accompanied by pry. 
dence, and we cannot but feel, that the greater part 
of the distresses, which fell upon Camoens, wer 
occasioned by his own irregularities, and by Yielding 
too implicitly to the dictates of his passions. We ar 
willing with Lord Strangford te make every alloy. 
ance for the effervescence of youth, and the infinpj. 
ties of human nature, but there is an obvious danger 
in palliating glaring errors, so far as to term then 
* the litle wanderings of amatory frolic.” 

Our readers, will doubtless thank us for inserting the 
following most happy imitation of Anacreon. 


I.met love wandering o'er the wild, 
In semblance of a simple child, 

I heard his name, and in the sound 
So much of sweet persuasion found, 
That, piteous of his tears, I prest 
The little darling to my breast, 

And watch’d his quiet slumbers there, 
With all a father’s tender care. 


From day to day the orphan grew, 
And with him my affection too; 
*Till, at the last, around my mind, 
The winning boy so closely twin’d, 
I learnt his baby form to prize, 
Like one of those within my eyes; 
And lov’d the young adopted more 
Than ever sire did son beifore. 


I had a bank of favourite flowers, 
Which blossom’d e’en in wintry hours; 
ontent, the bosom’s thornless rose, 

And innocence, the hearts repose :— 

Love, like a rude and wanton boy, 
Broke into my bowers of joy, 
Tore content's young roses thertce, 
Kill’d repose—and innocence. 


Ah wretch, what mischief hast thou done 
To him, who lov’d thee like a son; 
How couldst thou dim the doting eyes, 
Which did thee like their tabies prize? 
How break the heart of him, who prest 
Thee cold and weeping to his breast, 
And watch’d thy quict slumbers there, 
With all a father’s tender care. 





* Lord Strangford is a young man; and this volume, 
if we mistake not, was his first appeal to public crit 
cism, we are, therefore, the, more desirous to express 
our satisfaction with his translations; and sincerely 
hope, that the hours of relaxation from his pres¢"™ 
public employment, will be allotted to subjects of still 
greater utility, and more general importance. 
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